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OF THE 


{ Earl of Bellamonts Speech 


UPON THE 


- 


Motion for adjourning the Conſideration of a Meſſage 
from the Commons, deſiring the Concurrence of the 
Lords in the Addreſs of that Hauſe to the Prince of 15 
Wales, requeſting his Royal Highneſs ta take upon 
bim As of ebis Kingdom. 


Houſe of Lords, Friday 15th February, 17 89. 


Loxp BE LLAMONT ſaid, that although. 
the queſtion of adjournment was the only queſ- 
tion before the committee, he would take that 


opportunity to meet the principle of the addreſs * 


with that fairneſs and fullneſs with which he 

ever had and ever ſhould meet every queſtion 

in that Houſe. That he was further induced ſo 

to do, left lords might feel their delicacy com- 

1 mitted with regard to the general queſtion, by 
EE ö» 


(=) 


. having taken their ground upon the queſtion of ' 
adjournment, before they were apprized of the. 


nature and tendency of the addreſs. Having 
deſired the clerk to read the addreſs, his lordſhip 
faid he did not heſitate to affirm that it was inad- 
miſſible ; hat it was founded upon aſſumption of 
authority, in violation of original compa, and ſub- 
verſive of the /mperial Conſlitution of England and 
Ireland; a poſition which he pledged himſelf to 
eftabliſh before he ſat down, as well from thoſe 
principles which direct and regulate the forma- 
tion of civil government in the abſtraR, as from 
the common law of England and Ireland, and from 
the flatuie law of this realm. He ſaid that if in 
the entire range of human affairs there be a 
principle uncontroverted and incontrovertible 


it is this, that in the diſtribution of the ſeveral 


powers of every ſtate, which in any ſort par- 
takes of a monarchical nature, the executive and 
fedarativve be refient in a unity of perſon, quoad that 
Hate. That to depoſit thoſe powers in the hands 
of different perſons, or to render them ſubject 
to controul, fo far as they extend by the conſti- 
tution of that ſtate ; would neceſſarily induce 
diſtraction in its councils, publicity in its nego- 
ciations? and inefficacy in the execution of its 
meaſures. That the ſame principle which in 
a ſimple monarchy- a unity of execu- 
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tive with regard to itſelf, does in 3 * 
pires compoſed of more than one monarchy, 
demand that the unity of perſon as to each, be 
reduced to an identity of perſon as to both. 
That, as in ſimple monarchies, a divided execu- 
tive would neceſſarily be followed by weakneſs ; 
ſo.in conjunct empires, a diſunited or different 
executive muſt be inſtantaneouſly productive of 
confuſion. Under ſuch a government the empire 
colleftively taken, would at one and the 
ſame time be expoſed to peace and war with 


one and the ſame powers; the ſame arti- 


cles would at one and the ſame time be law- 
ful and contraband. In a word, that a go- 
vernment thus conſtituted, would involve ſuch 
a political and commercial chaos, that the re- 
ſources of the ſtate being thus turned againſt 


itſelf, it would fall with rapidity in proportion 


to its own weight, if not prevented by ſepara- 
tion, which would in the end effect that ruin it 
vainly endeavoured to avert. He ſaid he was 
almoſt aſhamed to trouble their lordfhips with 
this AB C detail; but when the conſtitution is 
attacked in its very foundation, it can only be 
defended by recurring to its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Upon theſe principles it was that 
Henry II. a great and politick prince, ſo ſoun 


as he had obtained a footing in this kingdom, 


AS; called 


: 
' 
U 
| 


( 4 ) 
called upon the people of Ireland as follows: 


Already king of England, do you recognize me 


Lord of Ireland, I will be equal father over both. 
You ſhall have like liberty, like law adminiſter- 


ed in like manner by your own legiſlature; in a 
word, like conſtitution as my people of Eng- 


land. You ſhall enjoy civil, real, perſonal, 
commereial, judicial, and legiſlative rights at 


home, political ſecurſty abroad; upon this ſim- 


ple condition, that 1, my heirs and ſucceſſors be 
henceforth. for ever recognized and acknowledged 
Lords of Ireland. 


5 The PEOPLE of IRELAND had the wiſdom to 
cloſe in with thoſe terms as proffered by the 


Britiſh Monarch, thus eſtabliſhing a uniTED 
EMPIRE IN A UNITY OF EXECUTIVE FOR BOTH 
REALMS,— 


He faid he would not treſpaſs upon the 
Houſe by entering into minutiz as to thoſe 


remote times, the records of which were only 


to be found in preſcription ; he would carry 


their lordſhips forward to an era, at which 
the enlightened policy of the age did, in the 
entire tenor and ſpirit of each act, empha- 
tically declare the great end and object of it. 
The firſt ſtatute to which he ſhould call their 


1ordſhips attention was, the 1oth of Henry VII. 


5 commonly 


(is Y 


commonly called the law of Poyning ; a period & 


almoſt four hundred years diſtant from that to 


which he had at ſetting out alluded ; during all 
which time, our recognition as to the crown of 


Ireland had invariably followed the appointment 


to the crown of England. He here obſerved, that 
as the object of this act was to maintain the. 
dependence of the crown of Ireland upon 


the crown of England in the exerciſe of the le- 


giſlative powers of the parliament of Ireland; 


the ſilence of this ſtatute with regard to the 
principle which it went to maintain, combined 


with the invariable practice which he had juſt 
now ſtated, more powerfully aſſerted, that ſuch - 


was the common law of - both kingdoms, than 
volume sof Declaratory Law could have eftabliſh- 
ed.—The next ſtatute, to which he ſhould refer, 


| was the 28th of Henry VIII. Chap. 2. entitled 
An act of Succeſſion of the King and Queen 


Anne ;”—the object of this act being to diſannul 
the marriage of Catherine of Aragon, and to 
illegitimize her iſſue, transferring the ſucceſſion 


of the crown to the heirs of Anne Boleyn the 
then eſpouſed conſort; it ſets out with a decla- 


rat ion of the common law of both kingdoms; 


founding the" title of the King and his heirs to 


the crown of Ireland, upon his right and title to 
the 3 Crown of England, under the 
following 


* 1 
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following expreſs terms, viz. © where unto this 
your land of Ireland is appending and belong- 
ing.” Thus far, ſaid he, the annexation. of 
the crown ſtands eſtabliſhed by double proof. 
By the ſilence of the one act, the object of which 
was to maintain the principle in the exerciſe ; 
and by the expreſs declaration of the other, 
claiming the right, by virtue and authority. of 
the principle. The next ſtatute to which he ad- 
verted was the ſtatute of Hen. 8th. Chap. 5. 
* authoriſing the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
to be ſupreme head of the church of Ireland.” 
His Lordſhip's comment upon this ſtatute was, 


that although it paſſed in the very ſame ſeſſion, 


and ſubſequent to that, recognizing the right of 
the King and his heirs to the Crown of Ireland; 
the Parliament of Ireland again ſet forward his 


right to the Crown of England, as the moſt con- 


\ ſtitutional title to the Crown of Ireland, limit- 
ting the ſucceſſion of his heirs to the Crown of 
Ireland under theſe reſtrictary words, “being 
Kings of the ſaid Realm of England:“ and this 
at a time when every idea of merging or extin- 


guiſhing the crown of Ireland in the crown of 


England, was ſo remote from the intention of 
that act, that it is therein expreſsly enacted, 
that the King ſhall be accepted, taken, and re- 
puted, the only ſupreme head on earth of 
| 2755 the 


C81 


the whole church of Ireland, called [rot E- 
clefia Anglicana collectively,) but Hibernica Ec- 
clefa ; thereby maintaining and preſerving the 
rights and prerogatives of the Crown and king- 
dom of lreland, clear, diſtin, and entire, as 
well in Church as in State. 


The next ſtatute, his Lordſhip brought for- 
ward was the 33d of Henry VIII. chap. 1. en- 
titled an act, That the King of England, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors be Kings of Ireland.” He 
here applied to the Houſe and aſked, do you 
conſtrue this act a declaratory law, or an enacting 
ſtatute. Do you ſay it is a declaratory law, you 
cannot withhold from it the validity of common 
law preſcription. Do you ſay it is an enaQting 
ſtatute, you inſtantly cloath it with the authority 
of expreſs ſtatute law. The fact is, it is both 
declaratory and enacting. Declaratory of the 
principle as to the time paſt ; enacting with re- 
gard to the right and principle for ever, as to 
the time to come. His Lordſhip next referred 
to the 2d Eliz. chap. 5. An act of recogni- 
tion of the Queen's highneſs title to the Impe- 
rial Crown of this realm.” He here ſtated, that 
although the right of Elizabeth had been recog- 
nized by this kingdom by the 28th Henry VIII. 
ch. 2. that altho' no bar to her ſaid title was ex- 


tant 


. 


\ , 
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tant by any law of Ireland, ſave only by a ſub- 


ſequent act of the 28th of that Monarch “, and 
by the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary ; the re- 
peal of which former act ſo far as relates to the 
divorce of Anne Boleyn, and to the illigitimacy 


of Elizabeth, and the repeal of which latter ſta- 
ite, ſo far as relates to the confirmation of the 


marriage of Catherine of Aragon, and to the le- 
gitimizing of Mary, would ip/ſo facto have done 
away ſaid bars, leaving the recognition of Ire- 
land as touching the right and title of Eliza- 


beth to the crown of this realm, in full force 


and effect; the Parliament of Ireland con ſi- 
dered it a more conſtitutional proceeding, to in- 
veſt her with the crown of Ireland by virtue and 


authority of the Engliſh ſtatute made at Weſt- 


minſter in the 35th of Henry VIII. notwith- 
ſtanding that the ſtatute of Weſtminſter had ne- 
ver been until then adopted by this kingdom. 


Thus far, ſaid his Lordſhip, for the proceedings 
of the Parliament of Ireland with reſpect to the 
principle of annexation, previous totherevolution. 
He ſaid he would now call the attention of the 
Houſe to that memorable æra, at which the wiſ- 
dom of our anceſtors renovated and eſtabliſhed 


* This act is not to be found upon the Statute Books. 
; the 


6 


the conſiitution, by defining the diſtinct lines | 
and rights, as well of the reſpective crowns with 
regard to each other, as of the ſeveral depart- 
ments of each kingdom with regard to itfelf. 
Having read the preamble to the 3d and 4th of 
William and Mary, intitled © An act of recognt- 
tion of their Majeſties undoubted right to the 
crown of Ireland, foraſmuch as this kingdom of 
Ireland is annexed and united to the Imperial 
Crown of England, and by the laws and ſtatutes 
of this kingdom, is declared to be juſtly and 
rightfully depending upon, and belonging and 
for ever unrted to the ſame, and the Kings and 
Queens of England are by undoubted right 
Kings and Queens of this realm "—He demanded 
is there any man without doors, for certain he 
was there is no man in either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment would wiſh to do it is there, ſaid he; any 
man without doors who has the hardineſs to 
queſtion the authority of this ſtatute: Should 
any man dare to call it into doubt, he-would tell 
ſuch a man, this ſtatute is the baſis of that ſacred 
ſuperſtructure the ad of Queen Ante. He then 
ſtated to the Houſe the gth of William III. en- 
titled. . An act to hinder the reverſal of ſeveral 
outlawries and attainders,” an act by which, 
ſaid he, the Parliament of Ireland limitted and | 
controuled the King of Ireland in the exerciſe of 
1 B the 


— 
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6 2 5 | ; 
the higheſt prerogative of the crown, the Ar- 
TRIBUTE or MtERrcCy.. He here obſerved, that 
the criminality ſetforth againſt the Earl of Tyr- 
we whoſe attainder it went to render irre- 
yocable, was founded upon this charge ; that 
whilſt Lord Lieutenant of King James II. then 
as yet Monarch of Ireland, he had oppoſed 
King William, as yet unrecognized by Ireland; 
claiming the crown of Ireland, under the ſole 
appointment of the Lords and Comm ns of Eng- 


6 land. Your Lordſhips, ſaid he, are how to turn 
ö your eyes to the ad of Queen Anne, ch. 5, the 


1 1 - — = A o 
- 8 n r __ 


firſt in magnitude, though laſt in order of time, 
the great conſummation of all our wiſhes ; that 


b 3 from which | we-' derive every bleſſing we enjoy 
| under the illuſtrious and auſpicious houſe of 
b | Brunſwick ; an act, which derives its own au- 
0 thority from the gd and 4th of William and Ma- 
j | 1 ry, which latter is itſelf founded upon the great 


charter of our liberty, the BILL or Ricurs. 


Such, my Lords, is the baſis upon which 1 
found the principle of unity of executive, a 
principle which notwithſtanding: repeated inſur - 
rections and rebellions. in both kingdoms, has 
ſtood the ſhock of time for. a ſeries of upwards 
of 600 years; during which, the reſpective 
crowns of the united realms, have ſeven times 
changed 
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changed the line of ſucceſſion ; during which 
Ireland maintained, and unremittingly aſſerted 
her fundamental right to a free independent le- 
giſlature, as well excluſively as incluſively; a 
principle in fine of ſo ſacramental a nature, that 
the capricious tyrant Henry VIII. who made and 
unmade at will, laws human and divine, bowed 
down before it. Such, his Lordſhip ſaid, it muſt 
be acknowledged was the conſtitution prior to 
1782. He would now inveſtigate whether the 
renovation of right which took place at this latter 
ra, has in any thing, or in what, altered the 
conſtitution of Ireland with regard to this prin- 
ciple. The grievances ſtated in the articles of 
the 77th of April, were four in number, viz. 

a perpetual mutiny bill, the claims of Great 

Britain infringing upon our legiflature and judi- 

cature, the interference of the Privy Council; 
in originating and ſuppreſſing of bills, and the 

practice of altering them in their progreſs, there 
and elſewhere. With regard to the mutiny bill. 
his anſwer was, that as ſtanding armies.were un- 
known at the time that our originafompact took 
place, a mutiny bill whether limitted or perpe- 
tual, could not form any part of our original 
conſtitution. With regard to our ſegiſlative and 

Judicial righis, of which the 6th of George I. 

j alone claimed by right to deprive us; as that 
11 B 2 claim 


(08-4 
claim was not ſet forward until upwards of 500 
years ſubſequent to the reign of Henry II. it 
could not either, form any part of our original 
conſtitution. Wich regard to the law of Poyn- 
ing, the object of which was to maintain a unity 
of executive, in the exerciſe of legiſlation; his 
anſwer was, that the law of Poyning is not re- 
pealed, but modified. It is indeed purged of 
every infringement upon our legiſlative rights; 
but the dependance of the crown of Ireland, upon 
the crown of England, is by the proviſion in the 
21ſt and 22d of the King, ch. 47, which modi- 
fies that act, kept alive and preſerved, by this 
expreſs ſtipulation. * That all ſuch acts as ſhall 
be returned into this kingdom nder the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, without addition, diminu- 
tion, or alteration, and none ; other, ſhall paſs in 
the parliament of this kingdom.” He wasthere- 
fore founded to conclude, that the renovation of 
right in 1782; ſo far from altering the conſtitu- | 
tion with regard to the dependence of the crown 
of Ireland, upon the crown of England, has in 


- the renovationof our rights, renovated that prin- 


ciple likewiſe, inaſmuch, that the condition be- 
ing thereby recognized in its fulleſt extent on 
the part of Great Britain, the obligation is ren- 
dered by ſo much the more forcibly binding on 
the pert of Ireland. His Lordſhip having then 

called 


— 


I (- 15.) 
called for the Lords. Journals of the 17th of 
April 1782, read the addreſs of that Houſe to 
the King, ſetting forth the grievances : of this 
kingdom; commenting on ſaid adtireſs, para- - 
graph by paragraphs, in ſupport of te. above 
ſtatement. 


— 


He 591 it remains to 8 whether this 


principle of UNITY OF EXECUTIVE With regard 
to the appointment to the Crown, does i in any 

thing, and in what, vary when applied to the 
appointment of a Rio to this kingdom. He 
need but obſerve, that every attempt to draw a 


1 


line between the appointment to the one, and the 


appointment to the other, is a diſtinction without 


a difference. The function of the Sovereign, is 
to maintain, and exerciſe, the powers of the 
third eſtate, namely the executive. The func- 
tien of the Recewr, is to ſupply the deficiency 


ariſing from the indiſpoſition or incapacity of - 


the SovEREIGN, as tothe exerciſe of thoſe func- 
tions. Thus, the function of the Regent, fo far 
as it extends, being one and the ſame with that 


of the Sovereign, it follows from every princi- 
ple, both of law and reaſon, that the right of 
appointing to the Regency, is inherent] V attached 
to, and inſeparable from the right of «ppelating 


to the Crown, | 


— 


} ; Let 


( 14 ) 
Let us then for a moment ſuppoſe that the 


Principle which you are labouring to eſtabliſh, 
ſhould in the 'preſent inſtance take place ; that 


buy anticipating the appointment of the Lords 


and Commons of England, you ſhould appoint 
one perſon to the Regency of Ireland, whilft they 
(which is yet poſſible), may be reduced to the 
neceſſity of appointing a different perſon to the 
Regency of Great Britain. What would be the 
ſituation of the Regent of Ireland, or what the 
ſituation of a King of Ireland, appointed in 
ſuch manner. Endowed with the regalia of ſove- 
reignty, but arreſted in the exerciſe of every 
regal power. He would have a military eſtab- 
liſhment without law or ſubſiſtance; a civil 
eſtabliſnment without ſalary; a board of reve- 
nue without exciſe; a board of treaſury without 
revenue. Compelled to tranſmit under the great 
ſeal of Ireland every bill which ſhould paſs her 
Lords and Commons, precluded even from the 
return of every bill which ſhould not receive 
the great ſeal of England, which great ſeal is un- 
der the dominion of the King or Regent of that 
team; he would be a third eſtate without a ne- 
gative in the firſt inſtance, without a faculty of 
aſſent or affirmative in the laſt. Such would be 
the ſupreme ſovereign monarch of Ireland, a 
Rex qui Regem babet, ſuch the imperial jnde- 
| pendent 


ua 
pendent realm of Ireland; a regnum. quod. alis 
ſubjicilur regne- Thus, my lords, faid he, ſo 
often as the imagination oxerleaps all bounds of 


right, it: inſtantly loſes ſight of all principles of | 


reaſon, | Mach has been. ſaid with regard to the 
principles of contending parties in Great Britain: 
The ſuc ect anlegt all party cen 
more than once. improperl add 19s. plaed 
above all poſſible reach of jriyality, , Limitations 
and reſtrictions have been likewiſe touched 
upon, and ſomewhat bordering upon implied 
ſuſpicion, bas been, more than onge. glanced; at. 
With, regard to xcftriftions, he had nos fully 
conſidered. whether or no aſſimilation. may 
require that they be fallowed up. ſo far as they 
apply to this kingdom. Mich teſpect io the im- 
plied charge of ſuſpicion, he would ever be 
fore moſt to tay. that every quality. of the Prince 
of Wales, even the overflowings. of. thoſe, quali- 


ties, if he might preſume. to make uſe of the 


expreſſion, refuted every: ſuch idea. He en- 
treated noble lords not to wou⁵ his earg WãIIih 
inſinuations, which no heart was ſo depraved to 
conceive, no tongue fo daring to utter: which 
could not have obtained the vehicle of human 
breath ; but that thoſe noble lords from whom 
they had tranſpired, felt their own indemnity : 


11 | 
in the quo animo, in which they claimed to urge 
them. He ſaid that next to the King, he loved 
and honoured the Prince of Wales; that he. 
conſidered their intereſt one and the ſame—put 
us to the teſt—let the commons ſend forward a 
vote of credit into this houſe—we will glory in 
+ curtailing our perſonal parade, to ſupport the - 
eclat of the Prince, the ſplendor of the Regent, 
without diminiſhing the inherent dignity of our 
beloved monarch or oy my amizble and whe fm 
conſort N N 


He ſaid attempts had been nike to argue ab 
uſu ad abuſum. It had been aſked, ſuppoſe Great 
Britain had nominated any other perſon than the 
Prince of Wales, or had nominated his Royal 
Highneſs under ſuch reſtrictions and limitations | 
as he could not accept, would Ireland have been 
bound to follow ſo extravagant a proceeding ? 
His anſwer was, that before their lordſhips could 
take credit for that argument, they muſt firſt prove 
that the reſtrictions impoſed upon the Prince, 

are fo ſubverſive of the Britiſh conſtitution, as to 
diſſolve her entire government within herſelf; or 
o invaſive of the rights of Ireland as to diſſolve 
our original compact with Great Britain. 


„ Nen 
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He then faid my lords: toi. return. Hviag | 
wewn your lordſhi ps that unity: ef executive is 
a principle: founded not only in law but in rea- 
ſon ; that it is not only the common law of the 
land in both kingdoms, but the expreſs ſtatute, 
law of chis realm, as appears from this chain af, 


acts of your own. parliament from 1495 down to 
the preſent time. Having ſhewn your lordſhips 


that as ſueh was the fundamental principle of 


the conſtituion from tlie earlieſt period to 17823 
the renovation of out rights which took place at 
that happy æra, did with the tenewal of the 
conſtitution renew. in original force that funda- 
mental principle of it: Let us now take a view. 

of the conſequences which will neceſſarily. fol- 


low; ſhould you this night run countet to, and 


violate that principle... What were the proceed- 
ings: of the Lords and Commons of England 
upon the heartfelt calamity which this addreſs. 
affects to ſupply. ?—They firſt recurred to pre- 
cedent; when it fell ſnort they had recourſe. to 
principle. They reaſon thus. Poſſoſſed of the 

power of nominating to the Crown, in caſe of an 
entire lapſe of the Crown; the right of nomi- 
nating to the Regent. not being othorwiſe provid· 
ed for by law, neceſſarilly devolyes; upon us. 

Thus as their right to nominate to the Crown, 
was the principle from winch they deduced their 
C authority 


» 
1415 
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authoriiy to appbint to the Regedoy |} ſrouldybu 


this nigiit eſtabliſi wur po wehe ta notud 


nae1t0:the! Negencyi it will Hhereufter-be add - 
crd as anFargament; td cim Ye! furs} the right! 


of notminkting tothe Crbum Asi Grat Britain 


declare that the jus 1Heladod the mines; Ire 


land will il you hlige chü fin imp es the: 


nf, ald!:thius' yer will feber the Brito an” 


Pite;- fromi4its-furfitale' to Its foundation; Dy! 


are ſabyerting every principle of right. 60) = 


wilt be pompoduſty told,” inlvala=his Irèland 
reebvered ah independent IgHhiiute; in vain? 
does ſhe enjoy all the bleſſings of civil liberty 


at Hottie; & politfeal ſecurity abrond; ſhe ca 
never ſhine cenſpicudus in the eye of! ms! - 


tions, umtit ſhe has reſumed that firſt, bid glol 


— — 


rlous prerogative the riglit and exerciſe of con- 


ferring the ſoveretgri” power of the tate You 
will be told; in” vain; have you" eſtabliſhed the 
prineiple; ſo long as theſe indiguant manicles'®; 
which Have been furreprittioaſy-* impoſed up- 
oi you thtough the {mediymnaibf yqur owt 


Pärliatments, are ſuffered to remain dn your fta. 


tte beoks © that they, with the authbritieb un- 


der wen _ e, RO haart 
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* * The Cation 4 Statutes . dai he had date, 


at 
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and recognized by yon in . 0. in int 1 
uz gt your rights6. in violation of your conſt; 
tation. - Pq; I fa ſuch is che. language which 
will be held out hereafter, alas ! my. Lords, ſugh * 
is, the. langgage, aud ſuch are the Principles, 
which, hill I am ſpeaking; act held ont and 

| _ diflemjuated through the kipgdam, by men of; ng 

| mean jalents, on vulgar acquiremenis. . Aſyecpr 
ing conſtructiom which hy deſtroying very cogr 
necdion hetugen Great Britain am Irland, cute | 
up by the roots the right and title to exgęty far 
 feited eſtate from the wanne day to the prolemt 

| hour, | 


He continued if blind to the letter of the, 
9 law, and deaf to the voice of reaſon, if regard - 
: 4 leſs of yourſelves and your poſterity, you yet ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt, charge you by your allegiance 
and attachment to the beſt of Kings, by your at- 
tachment and adherence to the Heir Aparent and 
their poſterity ; take heed, that your in: empe- 
rate zeal do not ſnake that throne, the rights and 
prerogatives of which it claims fo ardently to- 
maintain. Should this addreſs be adopted this 
night, which GOD yoRBID ; phe crown of Ireland, 
"is from that moment ſet adrift, inſomuch that . 
the very hour Great Britain ſhall have appointed 
a Regent ; that i 18 ſo ſoon as an Iriſh act of Par- 
C 2 | oo» 1 liament 
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5 liament can obtaiti the Great Seal of England, | 


my firſt care ſhall be to introduce into this Houſe, 
a bill re-enaQting, the zd of Queen Anne, for 
the better fecuring and ſettling the ſucceſſion of the 


Crown of Ireland; that however I may have 


been baffled and defeated' by numbers, in the 
maintenance of the permanent principle of im- 
perial annexation, 1 may at leaſt, ſave the REGAL. 
DIADEM, to the Royal Father; the Heir Appa- 
rent, and the Royal Houſe, amidſt. the "AR 
and mins o_ the point W e 


7 . 


Earl of Bellamont' ; Speech 


UPON "THE 

b . 5 * * ; a 
3 of the Committcs for ral in into Confidermtion 

the Addreſs to the Prince of Wales, requeſting bis 

Royal Highneſs to take upon bim the Regency ef « this 
Kingdom, 22 


— 


Houſe of Lords, Monday 16th February, 1789. 


Low BELLAMONT who roſe in reply. to 
Lord Pery, ſaid,” that when the learned Viſcount 
had ſuggeſted * that every difficulty might be re- 
moved by adding certain words at the end of the 
addreſs importing that-bills would be. tranſmit- 
ted to Great Britain conformable thereto,” he 
did expect his Lordſhip would likewiſe have 
ſuggeſted that certain words ſhould be withdrawn 
from that addreſs ; for ſo long as the preceding 


| of 7 both realrs. - Not » 5 any foreign Potentate,, 


( 22.) 
part of that addrefs be ſuffered to remain, it i. is 
not in the power of words to qualify or rendur 
it conſtifutional or leg. —He fajd youſate now 
about to put the laſt hand to that act, which for- 
ever ſeparates the united ſiſter kingdoms, 


In God's name of what have ou to complain, 
or to what would you ane} Do yo eom⸗ 
plain of the compact itſelf? It was the ſove- 
reign act of the peopie of Ireland in treaty with 


the Britiſh Monarch. Do you complain of the 
principle? It is a fiduciary depofir” committed 


by the people of Ireland to the Lords and Com- 
mons of England, a portion (if you will) of the 


- ſovereign power of the people of Ireland, thus 


transferred by the people of Ireland. for the mu- 
tual benefit of both kingdoms. In the name of 


common ſenſe ; with whom ſave only the Lords 
and Commons of England could this truſt be de- 
poſited. Not with the King, The object is 0 
ſupply the lapſe of the crown, or any deficiency, 


- which wight ariſe in the exerciſe. of the regal. 


function. Not with the Lords and Commons of 


g Ireland. The treaty was nat between the people 


of lreland and the Parliament of Ireland, but 


. between the people of Ireland yo the King al 


England, for the purpoſe of uniting the | crowns 
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' Thit:would be to inttoduce aan beim a p 
noi ih fburth eſtars;n whichs being foreign 1 
cxcts, l would be fubbetſive of bath. With ö 
q home than could this xvuſt be depoſited? With 
| ths Lords and Commons of Bingland\alene;tage 
id their lejilative,> but In their political capa! - 
city ; the two ſurviv ing eſtates thus: repreſenting 
the Hriiiſii ſtate, for the ſole purpuſruſ feſtor- 
ing the third eſtate, hy appointing to Ihe ea 
cutiee of both Kingdoms: Once mere 1 ac 
unt is: the nature of this truſt t Ius a transfer 
? of a portion of the foverejgn:power merely guoad” 
| bot A power which expires in the very ener- 
5 ciſe: N pOWer which hauing fulfilledniigefunc- | 
| | tion; lies doriant funril revived! by a retNfUt 
( the occaſion ;. ſending back: the patty too 
itt was committed, to a perfect parity with that 
from u hom it was-received:”' A power! which as © 
it muſt appoint upon cquaticerms for the; latter, 
as fur the for mer, bannot be ahuſed. A power 
in fie, which the lapſe of! time, together with 
every diſtraction ariſim from repeated inſurtec- 5 
tion and rebellibn in both kingdoins / have in' a 


Jer peiiod of 600 years and upwards; called inte 

ö | 5 action ſeven ties on at the utmoſt. He con- 
joared his countrymen not to ſuffer 'theiniſelves 

) to bedeladed and carried away by ideas which 

o not apply, 15 ſuggeſtons that this depoſit 
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on the part of Ireland, contains in it evem a ſna · 
dow of ſubordination ot inferiority. to the ſiſter 


kingdom. The dependance it creates is not that 


of the Parliament ot people of Ireland, on tho 


Parliament or people o England. It is ſimply 


this. A gependence of the crown of Ireland, 
on the crown of England. In other word s 12; 
unity of axecutiue upon nud terms io both Ring- 


doms., He appealed to che underſtanding of: 


men as: well without doors as within, could; 


one ſingle argument be adduced: againſt this 


truſt, or againſt the principle of tbis:. truſt,) 
which would not equally apply againſt every 


truſt; againſt ævery transfer, of every portion of 


natural liberty, for the: henefit and ſecutity of, 


civil. en e on 950 n 


7 
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He 8 ſince then no abaplaint can 350 


urged againſt the compact itſelf, or againſt the 
principle upan which it is founded; have yu 


any to advance upon the abuſe of that principle. 
By your addreſs of the 17th of April. 1 782. 


(vhich I ftared to you on Friday daſt). : You em- 


phatically declare the very reverſe : that the 


crown of Ireland is inſeparably, annexed to the. 


crown: of Great Britain, on which connection the 
happineſs of both kingdoms eſſentially depends; 


and in your addreſs of the e May you 


further 
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{ 25 ) 

further declare, in expreſſions of the warmeſt 
acknowledgement, that his Majeſty may 
have the firmeſt reliance upon the wool faith, 
generoſity and honour of this nation.” To what 
then do you aſpire by this addrels. To ſacrifice 
a ſubſtance to a ſhadow, to exchange your rights, 
liberties and ſecurity for an ideal prerogative, 
which you yourſelves transferred for the wiſeſt 


purpoſes. . „ 


Thus unhinging your ſetiled conſtitution, de- 
ſtroying your national credit, undermining your 
perſonal rights and titles, even to your eſtates. 
and honours, by overturning the authorities un- 
der which you derive them; and this upon terms 
of violating Jour ſolemn compact, almoſt as ſoon 
as renewed. 


He here took a view of the ſeveral arguments 
which had been advanced in ſupport of the ad- 
dreſs, ſhewing the inconſiſtency of the meaſure, 
from the incohe.ence of the principles upon 
which it was ſupported. The Revolution had 
been adverted to. The proceedings of the Lords 
and Commons of England, at a time when the 
. throne was vacant, were ſet up as a precedent 
for the Lords and Commons of Ireland, at a 
time when the throne is, bleſſed be God, full ; a 

3 precedent 
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( 26.) 


| ptecedent which in the preſent circumſtance has 


not been found to apply to Great Britain herſelf. 
A precedent which in no circumſtance, could 
from our conſtitution apply to Ireland. A noble 
Baron who had taken a leading part in the 
debate, had poſitively aſſerted that the addreſs 
is of itſelf alone, a legal conveyance of the 
Regency of Ireland ; nay more, that it was the 


only legal conveyance which from the nature 


of things could take place; founding his aſſer- 
tion upon this argument, that as no bill 
could be carried into a law until the third eſtate, 
namely the executive be previouſly reſtored ; the 
appointment to the Regency muſt precede, not 
follow, the paſſing any bill whatever. Whilſt a 
noble and learned Viſcount, who is equally 
firenuous in ſupport of this meaſure, did 
as poſitively afſert that this addreſs was not, nor 
could not be in law a conveyance of the Regen- 
ey; it was nothing more than an invitation to the 
Prince of Wales, praying his acceptance of that 
office, and notifying to his Royal Highneſs the 
intention of the parliament of Ireland, to tranſ- 
mit bills to legalize their appointment to it ; con- 
formable to which intention the learned viſcount 
had ſuggeſted the addition of thoſe words which 
he (Lord Bellamont) had tated at ſetting out. 
His Lordſhip continued, let us conſider how 
| the 


( 27) 
the reſpective arguments will ſtand when collec- 
tively taken. The noble Baron aſſerts that the 
addreſs alone is à legal conveyance of the Re- 
gency of Ireland, a doctrine in which his opi- 
nion is backed by the opinion, of high legal au- 
thority. The learned Viſcount, who is himſelf 
authority of htgh legal weight, on the other hand 
aſſerts that the addrefs, if not followed by bill, 
is mere matter of compliment and nothing more ; 
propoſing as an all ſufficient expedient, to lega- 
lize the illegality of the noble Barons convey- 
ance of the Regency, by tranſmitting bills, 
which the noble Baron inſiſts muſt be in their 
nature illegal, for want of an executive ta give 
them the force of law. His Lordſhip again ap- 
-pealed to common ſenſe, what muſt be the me- 
rits of a cauſe for which the united powers of 
ſhining talents and unqueſtionable legal know- 
ledge are obliged to recur to ſuch a defence. 
Again, the learned Viſcount has ſaid, that Ireland 
has an undoubted right to create a Regent 10 
herſelf; that nothing could be feared from the 
exerciſe of that right, for this plain reaſon, that 
if in the exerciſe of that right ſne departed from 
the appointment of Great Britain, the Regent 
ſo created would find himſelf controuled in 
every legal act, the great ſeal of England not 
being under his dominion, but under that of the 
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5 
Regent of England. His Lordſhip conceived 


that argument anſwered itſelf. The learned Viſ- 


count has aſſerted that the right of Ireland to no- 


minate a Regent to herſelf is clearly eſtabliſned 
in this, that zo law is to be found de-!aring or 
enacting that Ireland ſhall nat appoint a Regent 


to herſelf, or providing for that appointment 


elſewhere. 


— 


Lord BELL amon ſaid, my anſwer is, the ap- 


pointment to the crown of Ireland, in caſe of an 
entire lapſe of the crown, does both by common 
law and ftatute law follow the appointment to 
the crown of England.—TI therefore come for- 


ward with THE PRINCIPLE. Let thelearned Viſ- 


count bring forward his exception if he can.— 
I claim it for an eſtabliſhed maxim in law, and 1 


ſpeak: it in preſence of the learned; that as the 


greater power includes the leſſer, the right of 
appointment to the inferior office neceſſarily fol- 
lows the right of appointment to the ſuperior, 
unleſs the appointment to the former, be by ex- 
preſs law transferred to ſome other department. 
With deference therefore to the learned Viſ- 


count, I do aſſert, that the appointment 10 the 


Regency of Ireland, does by direct inference of 
law, follow the right of appointment ta the crown 


_ of Treland, unleſs the learned Viſcount can come 


forward 
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( 29 ) 

forward with a law. expreſsly excepting and 
transferring the appointment of the Regency of 
Ireland to the Parliament of Ireland; an excep- 
tion which the very baſis of his own argument 
_ precludes ; the learned Viſcount having founded 

his plea upon this, that the circumſtance being 
original, no precedent can, be found to apply, 
no law can be produced declaring or enacting 
that Ireland has not the right and authority « of 
appointing a Regent to herſelf: The learnefl 
Viſcount thus labouring to eſtabliſh his negative 
claim upon his poſitive want of title. , 


He ſaid it has been aſked, ſhall we refuſe our 
concurrence with the addreſs of the Houſe of 
Commons. No man could entertain a higher 
reſpect than he did for that honourable Houſe, 
or for the perſons of many of its members; but 
ſo often as he ſhould ſee them however uncon- 
ſciouſly exceed or run counter to the ftrict lines 
of the Conſtitution, ſo often would he exerciſe . 
the controul with which the Conſtitution has 
veſted him in matter, of law, with which the 
law and uſage of Parliament haye veſted him in 
matter of reſolution and addreſs as in the preſent 
caſe. It has been re-echoed within theſe walls, 
that the addreſs on the table ſtands ſanctioned by 
the Commons of Ireland, and by the voice of 
the 


3 
the nation. He did admit the aſſertion ſo far as 
relates to the Commons themſelves, but he de- 
nied it 2 animo as r to e ods at 
large.” h e 


— 


He ſaid that in 1172, the people of Ireland 
treated in perſon. with the Britiſh ' Sovereign. 
That in 1782 the people of Ireland treated he 
would ſay in perſon, through the Sovereign of 
both kingdoms. Thus as the original compact 
which was the foundation of our rights,” was the 
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| [ | perſonal act of the people of Ireland; in like 8 
| | | | manner the renovation of our Tight was again 4 
| 18 the perſonal act of the Triſh nation.” tranſmit- 
| ! | ted only through the vehicle of their repre- 
| #3 ſentatives, acting under their expreſs inſtructi- 


Fare 


ons. When the rights of Ireland were to be re- 
newed, an appeal was made by the repreſenta- 
tives of the people, to the people. Inſtructions 
were applied for from every county, city, 'and 


2 
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bt "almoſt every borough throughout the kingdom. 
11 | Committees were appointed in every 'diftrit 
+22 & me | 8 1 1e! 

1 which returned repreſentatives to Parliament. 
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Every meaſure to be purſued being by them 
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| duly weighed and conſidered, every grievance 
lit | to be ſtated, every redreſs to be demanded; was 
Wil | | 
n the perſonal requiſition oſ the people. Such 
| | | Were the proceedings of the repreſentatives and 
[fl | 

11 people 
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people of Ireland, when the original compact 
and inherent rights of Ireland were to berenewed- 
Has any ſuch appeal been made in the preſent, 
inſtance ?' have inſtructions been called for? 
have counties, cities and boroughs been con- 
vened for the purpoſe of conſidering this all in- 
cluſive, meaſure? or have the people taken the 
lead and ſent forward their inſtructions to chis 
effect? No ſuch thing. 


The people of Ireland are a manly. people ; 
they will not ſteal upon the cabinet while the 
monarch fleeps. The people of Ireland are a 
gtateful people; they will not forſake the beſt of 
kings whilſt his mortal frame ſuccombs under 
more than human anxiety. for the welfare and 
happineſs of his ſubjects. 


The people of Ireland are a liberal people ; 
they will not ſurpriſe the unſuſpecting generous 
feelings of the Heir Apparent, turninghis prince- 
ly qualities againſt himſelf. The people of 
Ireland are. a wiſe. people; they know the 
law and the value of the law. Jealous of 
their rights they will not ſuffer thoſe rights to 
be ſubverted, nor the law to be ſuperſeded by 
a reſolution of either or both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment.—Who are the people of Ireland? The 


aggregate 


( 32.) 


aggregate of ſenſe, information, principle, cha- 


racter and honour of the entire Iriſh nation, 
which is not contained within theſe narrow walls, 
or within the ſcanty diameter of another Houſe ; 
THE SOURCE from which THE PONT OF HONOUK 
does itſelf derive ; the tribunal to which all dele- 
gated power is mediately or immediately account- 
able; a TRIBUNAL before which violation of com- 
pad ever has and ever will ſtand ſelf condemned. 


He ſaid, let us now take a view of the pro- 
ceedings by which this addreſs has been brought 
before us. It was preſſed forward in the Com- 
mons in order that the nomination of the Re- 
gent in Ireland may not follow, but precede the 
appointment of the Regent in England. It has 


been kept back in this Houſe, in order that the 


communication as to the former, may not pre- 
cede, but follow the appointment as to the 
latter. 


Thus ſtealing a principle upon the conſtituti- 
on, by transferring the authority of a Britiſh 
act of ſtate, to thetunauthentic reſolution of the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland. | 


— 


He 


(::-98-: 3 

He ſaid that as the learned Viſcount had ſug- 
geſted one propoſition, he would now come for- 
ward with another ; (here there was a general cry 
of hear him, hear him.) As ſoon as the cla- 
mour ſubſided, his Lordſhip ſaid his propoſition 
was, that their Lordſhips ſhould cloath that ad-. 
dreſs zalis qualis with the form of a bill, and 
that they ſhould that night, if they would preſs it 
forward through both Houſes, tranſmit it to Great 
Britain. He pledged himſelf that upon theſe 
terms he would withdraw all oppoſition as to. 
himſelf ; he would upon that ground for once 
preſume to pledge the noble Lords with whom 


he acted, that they would withdraw their op- 
poſition likewiſe. 


He ſaid my noble Lords, you will not take 
me at my word, I know you will not. You 
know full well how ſuch a bill would be receiv- 
ed. You know the truſty Guardian of the Seals 
would put his hand into the fire, &er,he would 
put the Great Seal of England to ſuch..a bill.— 
You know the deſperate adventurer could not be 
found to dare to do it,—The Lawgiver might 
forfeit the confidence of the Prince, but the law 
would not forego his veneration; and therefore 
itis that you have recourſe to this addreſs ; be- 

E | 


cauſe 


cauſe as it has not weight to bring it to the 
TEST OF LAW, it has not ſtamina to be con- 
fronted with THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. | | 


He ſaid my Lords, one word more. With 
regard to the principle of unity of executive we 
are all agreed. The only exiſting difference is 
how far that principle does apply tot he.caſe 
now before us. Without relinquiſhing my le- 
gal ground, I ſhall ever be ready to meet noble 
Lords upon the general ground of expediency 
and wiſdom, abſtracted from every other claim 
or conſideration. | 


I call upon you in your high capacity of 


' hereditary judges of the land, of heriditary 


councellors of the King, to lay your hand 
upon your breaſt and to declare the verdict 
of your diſpaſſionate underſtanding. Will not 
Great Britain have reaſon 10 complain. Will 
ſhe not reproach us with alienating the at- 
fections of the Heir Apparent. Does not this 
addreſs amount to rivality confeſſed ; ſapping the 
toundations of that national confidence, without 
which oaths are empty air, and bonds dead letter 
parchment; turning thoſe cordial affections, 


which 
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which the great outlines of our reſpective ſitua- 
tions with regard to each other have mutually 
ſown and cultivated in our minds; into jealou- 
ſies and heart-burnings, ever virulent and laſting, 
in proportion to the wounded affections from 
which they proceed. 
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